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MODERN EDUCATION FROM A PARENT’S 
POINT OF VIEW. 

A paper read before the University Association of Women Teachers 

Looking around on two worlds one belonging - to my 
Girton life and consequent educational interests, and the 
other passed as the wife of a naval officer among all sorts 
and conditions of parents of society and standards — I find 
on the one hand great educational progress, lofty ideals, 
scientific methods, and every appliance ready for the 
education of the young. And on the other hand I 
find the utmost ignorance and apathy among parents, 
ignorance and indifference worse than prejudice, and I feel 
with despair that between these teachers and these parents 
there is a great gulf fixed, and that all these pearls of real 
and true means of education now thrown before the average 
parent, are wasted and useless, unless the parents themselves 
can be woken up out of their present state of indifference 
to the whole matter. 

Ihe only effort that has been made to do this is by the 

Parents National Educational Union, and among fairly 

intellectual people I think it is doing a splendid work. But 

it does not seem to me to touch at all as yet the ordinary 

suburban and provincial parent, the rank-and-file who never 

had ideals, who never want them, and who look on their 

ren as their own personal property to be played with 

, W 11 e little, to be packed off to boarding school 

a liJino en ° Ugh t0 ask inconvenient questions, and to earn 
a living as soon as may be. 

School tp/t 61118 t0 me tllat Universi W women, and High 
dta and ffid? might do “ immense deal ly 

to raise the iT lnflaence on the parents of their scholars, 

children’s lives ought'to'te & B TT^ ° f what th ° S " 
courageous talk, by starting [ Y &n occasiona 

National Educational f T g . a branch of the Parents’ 
surely something mffiht be d" COnnection with the school, 

I *** one clStL" n oT^h- 0 bHdge ° Ver Ae gUlf - 

this great indifference among 
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parents to the real education of children is the~TiIi 
ignorance in which girls are allowed to marrv state of 
it is considered indelicate for young - encrao-ed iL , ng as 

of the most sacred duties (fatherhood and motherhood° wh'ich 

their marriage will entail on them— as long as a •' 1 
not enquire into the moral and mental fitness of 
,0 be the father of her children-so long will any concerted 
and mten.gent plan, on the parents’ part, for the education 
of them children, be a matter of chance; or, more generally 
will it be conspicuously absent. y 

Until there be more rational ideas on this subject, parents 
will continue to be as they are now, in the majority of cases 
the only ignorant, untrained, uncultivated, irresponsible and 
wholly unfit persons who have to do with the education of 
children. leachers are prepared with much labour and at 
great cost for their work, and are responsible to authority ; 
parents alone are ignorant that there is any scientific theory 
of education, that theie is any knowledge to be gained from 
books or teachers as to the training of children. That they 
have duties to teachers hardly ever, I am afraid, enters into 
their comprehension, nor do they realise that the four hours 
in a day school cannot train the moral tone and the mental 
habits of a child who spends eight or ten waking hours 
in a home where such training is conspicuously absent. 

I hat this estimate of the average parent is not exaggerated 
is shown by the evils tolerated in the home and in the school 
by parents. Could the coarseness and the cruelty, caused by 
leaving children to common and uneducated nurses, which go 
on in upper class nurseries (far more than in the cottage or 
the gutter), be possible if the mother had any training in the 
methods of hygiene, in physiology, in sound knowledge of 
childhood and its needs r 

What can you think of parents who are in vain appealed 
to again and again by schoolmasters, to set a tide of home 
nnd public opinion ag'ainst such evils as gambling and 
inordinate beer drinking in public schools r 

What do you think of mothers who send their innocent 
little lads to meet the most revolting temptations at boarding 
schools, and yet refuse to learn the danger and warn the 
child lest their own purity should be sullied r Such moral 
cowardice has no parallel, and yet is found only in parents. 

VOL. V. — NO. 5. 
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T - t ,Mv savs in her paper, “ In these days it j s 
M ' SS lh conceded that the end and aim of all true education 
bov" and girls alike to fulfil all the duties of goolI 
,s . 0 „ j am SU re, that in the cathedral town where I li Ve 

S?Meaofarirl or woman being a citizen at all, is scouted 
‘" being j„ direct defiance of all scriptural teachings as to 
women & In a suburb six miles from London where I lived, 
one Kindergarten led a maimed and struggling existence, 
and in the four towns comprising the great dockyard centre 
of Chatham, there is one solitary private Kindergarten and 
none at all attached to the High Schools. Kindergarten 
training shews no visible result in the way of book know- 
ledge or reading and writing to the ordinary parent, and the 
occupations, the manual dexterity, and the moral training 
are deemed “play,” and not worth the few shillings that they 
cost. So the children are left to common uneducated nurses, 
who have neither eyes nor ears nor any sympathetic response 
for the eager little minds athirst for knowledge of every kind. 

Little wonder that when these children go to school the 
teacher’s task is a hard one. “ Oh how much easier it would 
be if they were only orphans ” said a teacher to me, and 
a Head Mistress to whom I opened my heart confessed 
that she had never come across a British parent, who was 
interested in any aspect of the school life except the fees ! 

o the school system is elaborated and the best educational 
met ods are carried out, and the parent is left out altogether 
t e onl_\ solution of the difficulty. I was amazed when 
t a ln ^ 1 e P ros P ec tus of the Girls’ Grammar School close 
and solelvTr, ‘iT? 6 of each fill's study is wholly 


anrl i v “ 10Vy gin s siuuy is wiiun^ 

havp n<- ' • ° 6 re £ u ^ atec l by the Head Mistress, the parents 
of the avp° 1Ce m the matter whatever . Knowing what I do 
rule as a P aier| t, I think I should have made the same 
is often anvfV * ” u °* ^ sc b°°h But the effect on the child 
of the course ln f ut - beneficial. The parent is quite ignorant 
°r no sympathv • ^ clllld ’ s P ursuin g ; there is little 
discontinuity be!” lntede ctual matters, and the result is utter 
e ither adopts tho^T ^ SCh ° o1 and the home - The chUd 
own parents and ^ °°^ &S ' tS ^ oster_ P arent > despising L s 
influence on othe osln g ^he benefit of their weight and 
fettered or undent , matter . s » or the work of the school is 
3 y the independent criticism, or irrespon- 
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sible indifference to the lessons in the home circle. A very 
common complaint against girls’ day schools is that girls 
get rough manners and behave badly in the streets. Whose 
fault is this ? Who is responsible outside the school gates 
for the girls’ behaviour ? The parent, of course. Escorts 
should be provided or the mother should so train her girls, 
that lady-like behaviour should be part of the home equip- 


ment. 

Professor T. H. Green describes the attitude of the parent 
to boys’ day schools as follows, “ Outside the homes of the 
leisured class, there is scarcely a father to be found who 
knows anything about or takes any interest in the education 
of his son. The consequence is that the boy does nothing 
at home, and is very likely forming acquaintances in the 
neighbourhood which his parents think morally and socially 
objectionable. It is companionship in the street which the 
more refined parent dreads for his son, hence a sovereign 
remedy for this mischief is thought to be his migration to a 
boarding school. 

Hence the anomaly of parents in London with their boys 
at school in the country or seaside ; of country parents with 
their boys in London, of Scotch parents with their boys at 
school in' the extreme south of England, of English boys 
sent to Loretto or St. Andrew’s. Apparently the only sate 
education for a bov is to remove him as far from home 
influence as possible ! 

Yet now turn to the boarding schools and the gulf between 
parent and teacher and the discontinuity between home and 
school is even more apparent. Mr. Lyttelton, a head master, 
whose attitude towards parents is the most sympathetic ot 
all, thus describes modern education in his excellent 00 ” 

“ Mothers and Sons ” — . . . 

“ Tommy and Jack leave home and begin their sc 10 as ic 

career in Latin, history, mathematics, a little sc u nee, an e 
bible. For a period of twelve weeks or so the) eac a i e 
full of happiness and healthy occupation, but tia g > 
interrupted by certain lengthy and irksome forma i ies, 
necessitate their sitting still and listening to an ai u c . 

on topics removed by an almost infinite distance J. 
natural life and its surroundings, a med ey o m 
about forms of speech which have not been lean 
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c ns nine to England, about towns which perished 2 
yeTs go as well as odd facts about the Danish steeC 
and coral islands in the Pacific Once or perhaps twice a 
week taught by the same man and in the same tone of voice 
come stories from the Old Testament, and comments 0 „ ^ 
few verses in St. Matthew’s gospel. _ Now Tommy and J ac k 
are sons of parents who have a lofty idea of the responsibility 
of schoolmasters, and who have generously abstained, like 
many of their neighbours, from interfering in the school 
teaching by premature instruction in any of these subjects. 
It has seemed to them best to leave the master a fair field 
and a virgin soil on which to sow the seed. It is, then, with 
a sense of novelty akin to bewilderment that the two boys 
begin their studies at school ; but being active little fellows 
they give their energies to whatever is set before them 
strange farrago though it be. Moreover they learn that for 
some wholly inscrutable reason, unless they imbibe some of 
the information so as to reproduce it after a few weeks on 
paper, they get ‘dropped on to,’ that is ‘jawed’ at school, 
and forbidden apple tart at home. So they ‘ work ’ ; they 
struggle to retain the farrago for the required time, and soon 

discover that if they subsequently forget all about it, nobody 
seems to mind. . J 

rli^r the u prominent fac t in all this is the startling 
discontinuity between the parent and the home. As soon as 

natural rn^ e ? 1 ” t ^ ie ^ arra g° talk ceases to disturb the 
passing o, * m ^ s ’ anc * tbe boys find that, except for a 
their father P contem P tu °us allusion now and then from 
The process 'of T bee ° obllterated from their experience, 
however arn-l ® r j= r ® ttm g is rapid and victorious. It is, 
interests which ^ *i ^ tbe fact tbat tbere are two dominant 
allowed an i °" g b0th t0 sch ° o1 a " d home, and are 
these are athletics In ^ uence throughout the year ; 

that they li ve and 00c ^ ^ * s n °t wonderful, therefore, 

end of each term^ch^ W * tb a v i§’ orou s vitality, while at the 
Whatever interest th C ^ a ’ ms op learning abruptly cease, 
dies away, and work^ °^ S ma T bave felt in their daily task 
some dead, heavy n h resurned a fter the holidays, much as 
be carried a little Pa ? 1S shouldered by a beast of burden to 
turning anc j Wa ^ a l° n g a dusty road which has no 

^parent end. This picture of modern 
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education may be considered somewhat sombre. Let me say 
again that I am simply depicting the results of the plan 
adopted by a large and increasing number of parents in 'til 
classes of society, that of leaving the training of their 
children entirely to the schools.” 

Many of the best and most earnest men among preparatory 
schoolmasters will not take day-boys. Why ? Because they 
cannot rely on the parents to support them and carry out the 
same discipline and regularity at home as the school gives. 
They find that the only way to carry on permanent character 
building is to get the boys continuously in their own hands 
away from home. But by this system the earnest parents 
whose highest aim is to devote themselves to their children’s 
best welfare, are completely ousted. The best intentioned 
schoolmaster can scarcely find a place for them. Hence 
great and crying evils creep in. The annals of punishment, 
of brutality, of immorality, in preparatory as well as great 
public schools are secret, but appalling to anyone who can 
realize what they mean to boys of tender years. The high- 
minded and ideal schoolmaster is a modern product and there 
are many still of the old school. To the latter the entire 
absence of responsibility to any authority, the unrestricted 


power of inflicting the most barbarous tortures, and the worry 
of teaching and superintending young boys, has its natural 
effect. Did mothers know, and would fathers remember 
from their own experience, what these boys go through, we 
should be nearer my ideal of a connected system of day 
schools in every town, than we are now. In such schools 
parents and teachers, boys and girls, could work together 
towards the perfect ideal of education. Such a system exists 
in Germany and in America. In Germany one is struck wit 
the important p£irt the school occupies in the every-daj 1 e 
among all classes of the community. The family mea s an 
hours, the seasons for holidays and excursions are a re 
lated by the school programme. On the first dy o 
school term an impressive address is delivered to t it p > 
especially the mothers, and the parents can learn e * 
much from the school as the children do. Tie c ass n c 
watches the child in his lesson and pla) time, on 
days and in excursions, and is worshippe as a 
consulted in all difficulties. He understan s ns t t „ 
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in the best position to guide and ^ 
The parents recognize in him a moral aid m the education 
of their child, and reverence him all the more, that hi s 
position and income are determined by the Council 0 f 
Education. The connection between teacher and pupil i s 
not that of employer and employed but of instructor and 
scholar, and the parents are guaranteed the services of the 
most capable, disinterested and best qualified set of men 
who, without fear or favour, or respect of persons, devote 
themselves to the education of their children. 

Let us hope that this ideal is nearer than it seems 
Perhaps, as Dr. Abbott says, parents have allowed them- 
selves to become lax, because some schools are so much 
better. Certainly that there is a growing sense of respon- 
sibility is shewn by the fact, that some parents are beginning 
to doubt the wisdom of making their duties over to the 
heads of boarding schools and to recognise, as a drawback 
to the boarding school system, that it withdraws children 
from the personal care and supervision of their parents. 
The thing to be aimed at has been well described by cor- 
respondents of Parents’ Review as “co-operation between 
parents and teachers on the ground that both are engaged 
‘in the same work— that of moulding the character, of 
cultivatmg, quickening and directing the powers of the 

V ' * 1 P resent there is, I believe, no periodic invited 

channel of communication between teacher and parent. The 

removal r f^° rt ^ Sent ' 10me but *t needs no reply. The 
the ascerM° m T* C &5S t0 another is also effected without 
object if r C ° nsent of the parent who is obliged to 
thereby platlv 6 ^ after and not before the event, 
authorities are imt' agreed ° ^Tf ^ h ° me a " d SCh ° 01 

pupils would be A' acbno wedged appreciation, and 
tracted.'-X^ be " efitted b y the personal attention at- 

1 Zt L T™' N ° Vember > 1 ^90- 

teachers, and T sh Ti ^ In direction must come from 

teachers would worulit V6ry glad if the P - N - E - U - and 

of > and the benefit %ether to s P re ad the idea of the need 

continuity between the C sr n h en i ed ° n the child & reater 

school and the home. 

Isabel Baynes. 


THE MENTAL AND MORAL TRAINING 
OF CHILDREN. 


By James Welton, m.a. 


( Continued from page 266 ). 


BUT now we must turn to the other means besides instruction 
which are at the disposal of the educator, in guiding the child 
in the true formation of his character. Instruction by itself 
is not enough, for as we have said, to know what is right is 
mot necessarily to do what is right, and mornl principles cire 
of value only so far as they are put into practice. Thus it is 
clear that the end of education is secured only when the 
children are trained to do what is right, and not simply 
taught to know what is right. As we have already seen, in 
the practice of duty the idea of duty becomes not only clearer, 
but stronger, more fiir-reaching, and more fruitful in action. 
Hence a truly moral education must regulate the conduct of 
the children, and must regard this regulation as of the very 


first importance. 

Now, conduct may be influenced in two ways — from without 
or from within. The former is most appropriate!} called 
Government, and the latter Discipline. \\ hen conduct is 
influenced from without, the action itself is conti oiled, but it 
may be controlled in opposition to the will of the actor. In 
such an action, no matter how “right it may be objectne ) 
— /.<?., no matter how exactly it may conform to the common 
and accepted standard of good conduct there is no mora 
It is not the free act of the actor; he has yielde to coi 
pulsion outwardly, but his heart may be full o ltte ™ 
and rebellion because he has been compelled ^o to ) 

Of course, it may not be so. and usually m 
where mutual love prevails it is not so. ie con 

is then accepted more re ^' y in ‘ h ^VneS“ kindness 
in the superior wisdom and in u e- , . 

and affection of the one who exercises t ic L G ther- 
that though the child would still, if he «>u^ * ^ 
wise, vet he feeU no resentment at tn 


